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treats in detail the chief phases of family life. Caillemer's articles in 
Daremberg et Saglio would have proved extremely useful to him. For 
example, a perusal of Caillemer's articles on "Dower" and "Divorce" 
would have undoubtedly led him to modify, if not reject, the view that 
"immoral behavior" on the part of a wife resulted in the forfeiture of her 
dower (p. 68). This is true of Homeric and post-classical Greece. But 
there is no evidence for this rule in the period under discussion. Indeed 
we are told explicitly in the speech against Neaera that the law required 
the return of the dower. Professor Savage displays familiarity with a 
wide range of Greek authors, and his citation of their opinions in con- 
nection with the various phases of family relationships, as well as the 
constant use of illustrative cases, adds greatly to the interest of the book. 
Not so commendable, however, is the habit of giving expression to his 
own opinion regarding customs and conduct by the free use of adjectives. 

Under the caption " Husbands Give Their Wives to Others " he cites a 
case of a transfer inter vivos. As a further illustration he mentions the 
practice, said to be common among Athenian bankers, of inserting pro- 
visions in wills that widows are to marry certain specified persons. He 
seems to be under the impression that these are also transfers inter vivos 
(p. 62). As a " striking illustration of the lightness with which the mar- 
riage bond was dissolved," he cites the divorce of Phano by her second 
husband, Theogenes, the king archon, "because he realizes that she is 
not a free citizen woman of Athens " (p. 61). Apparently he forgets his 
own earlier statement (p. 46) " that every Athenian was forbidden by law 
to marry a foreigner." One will search the Attic orators in vain for a more 
justifiable divorce, whether one adopts ancient or modern standards. 
Not only was the young woman a foreigner (ievrj), but she had been 
divorced by a former husband for following in the footsteps of her notori- 
ous mother, Neaera. Moreover, Theogenes acted under strong pressure 
from the Areopagus: he was able to escape punishment only by promis- 
ing to divorce his wife at once. 

The most effective chapters in the book are those dealing with 
"Parents and Children" and "Adoption." In other respects, the book 
seems calculated to appeal rather to the general reader or to the student 
of sociology. The work is well written and is practically free from typo- 
graphical errors. 

K. J. Bonner 



On the Interpretation of Empedocles. By Claea Elizabeth 
Milleed. The University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. 94. 
$0.79 postpaid. 

This dissertation presents a well-documented and competent review 
of the present state of critical knowledge and opinion respecting Empe- 
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docles, and is as a rule distinguished by an excellent balance of judgment 
in dealing with conflicting exegetical theories. It has two virtues some- 
what rare in special monographs — an avoidance of the temptation to read 
too much meaning into the author treated, and a willingness to leave 
uncertain points unsettled. These virtues are, if anything, pushed to an 
extreme; the writer gives us much careful analysis, but no very vivid 
hypothetical unification and reconstruction of the Empedoclean view of 
the universe. 

In maintaining, against Windelband and others, that Empedocles did 
not clearly and consistently conceive of the elements as qualitatively un- 
changeable or of ju,i£is as a purely mechanical combination, the writer 
appears to be justified by the texts cited; though the interpretation 
makes it necessary to ascribe to Empedocles, even for his period, a high 
degree of philosophical ineptitude. The most elaborate and valuable 
part of the study deals with the much-discussed question of the number 
of phases in the world-cycle and the relation to these of Love and Strife. 
The view adopted is essentially that of Burnet : there are four distinguish- 
able stages: (1) The period when each element "flocks by itself," in com- 
plete freedom from ju.i£is; (2) the period of increasing Love, leading to the 
genesis of the world through the intermixture of the elements; (3) the 
"indefinite homogeneity" of the 2<£atpos, when /xtfis culminates in a com- 
plete interpenetration of the elements; (4) the period of increasing Strife, 
when a world is again generated through the separation of the elements 
from this unity. Periods (1) and (3) are, for opposite reasons, "acosmic;" 
our world belongs to period (4). The evidence for this interpretation 
Miss Millerd reviews somewhat more fully than previous writers; nothing 
very material, however, is added to Burnet's convincing argument, except 
a pertinent citation from Theophrastus, De sens. 20. On the other hand, 
the author repeats an error of Burnet's in assigning the " whole-natured 
forms" of Fr. 62 to a different period from that of the hybrid monsters 
of Fr. 61. These tvttoi oi\o<j>vas seem to be the same as the hermaphro- 
dites of Fr. 61, 3, 4. The cognate passage of Aetius (Plac. v. 19) is also, 
I think, wrongly interpreted. Aetius is classifying the types of "births" 
recognized by Empedocles; the four classes, which evidently represent 
stages in a single evolutionary sequence, are: (a) detached limbs; (b) limbs 
united into bodies, but unco-ordinated; (c) coherent organisms, but with- 
out sexual differentiation; (d) complete organisms, capable of sexual re- 
production. The third (c) are Empedocles' oiXo<j>viK. 

One point of primary consequence — the meaning of the term <£wris, 
especially in the title IIcpi <f>vo-t<os — the writer treats rather inadequately 
and inconclusively. She holds, contra Burnet, that <£vo-is does not mean 
"the primary substance," but "becoming" or "the formation of things;" 
that "the search for the primary substance is by no means the main 
interest of pre-Socratic thinkers;" that irtpl <f>vo-t<os might almost be ren- 
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dered " the world-story." A similar view, as she does not note, has been 
expressed, with much fuller argument, by Woodbridge (Phil. Rev. 
1901), — and is implied in the recent studies of Heidel; but it is, I am con- 
vinced, erroneous. Miss Millerd cites only one of the three loci in which 
Empedocles uses the word; and she neglects to remark Aristotle's quota- 
tion of that passage in the Metaphysics (A 1015 a 1) in a context unfavor- 
able to her interpretation of it. She calls attention to Plato's undecisive 
language in Laws 892 C, as sanctioning her theory; but makes no men- 
tion of the all-important passage a little earlier (891 C), • where Plato, 
criticizing the general tendency of the physiologers, says explicitly: "One 
who talks in this fashion conceives fire and water and earth and air to be 
TrpSiTa tS)v ■k&vtwv, and these he calls tyjv <f>va-iv." That passage will need 
much explaining away — even if there were not many others — before the 
proposed rendering of 4>wtk can be regarded as justified. One could wish 
that Miss Millerd, who is evidently well qualified by learning and judg- 
ment for such work, had gone to the bottom of the question she raises on 
pp. 18-20, and given us a thorough semasiological survey of the usage, 
both technical and literary, of the term in question. Nothing is more 
greatly needed at the present stage of the study of the pre-Socratics. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy 
University op Missouri 



La metrica di Orazio comparata con la Greca e illustrata su 
liriche scelte del poeta. Con una Appendice di Carmi di 
Catullo studiati nei loro diversi metri. Nuova trattazione di 
Ettoke Stampini. Torino: E. Loescher, 1908. Pp. 
xlviii + 104. 

The comparative study of Greek and Latin meter is of course not 
new. It goes back to the Roman metricians. But seldom since their day 
has Latin meter been so rigorously made to conform with the Greek as 
in Stampini's work. The author holds that our views about Latin meter 
should be changed to meet the advances made in the study of Greek 
meter, especially as exemplified in Masqueray's treatise (TraiU de mAtrique 
grecque, Paris, 1899). The long introduction, besides the usual infor- 
mation, gives all the Latin and Greek technical terms, as well as the 
musical equivalents. While Stampini has thus made use of all the latest 
ideas about Greek meter, he has ignored the one great advance that has 
been made in the study of Latin meter — the recognition of a relation 
between metrical ictus and word-accent. He knows of it, for he says that 
the frequent coincidence of word-accent and metrical ictus is due to the 
laws of word-accent in Latin — in other words, that it is entirely accidental, 
not intentional. He goes so far as to say that the Latin poets produced 
this coincidence unwillingly (indipendentemente dalla volonta stessa). 



